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^ THE PRESENT STATE 

It will now probably be faid that taking 
the decay Of genius for granted, as 1 do, 

argues either refentment or partiality. The 
writer, poffefied of fame, it may be affert- 
ed, is willing to enjoy it without a rival, 
by lefiening every competitor ; or, if unfuc- 
cefsful, he is defirous to turn upon others the 
contempt which is levelled at himfelf, and 
being convi&cd at the bar of literafy juftice, 
hopes for pardon by accufing every bro- 
ther of the fame profeffion. 

Sensible of this, I am at a lofs whelfc 
to find an apology for perfifting to arraign 
the merit of the age % for joining in a cry 
which the judicious have long fince left 
to be kept up by the vulgar, and for 
adopting the fentimehts of the multitude 
in a performance that at beft can pleafe 

* only a few. 

Complaints 
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cberto unattempted in criticifm, perhaps it 
is the only fubjeft in which criticifm can 
be ufeful. 

How far the writer is equal to fuch an 
undertaking the reader mult determine ; 
yet, perhaps, his obfervations may be juft, 
though his manner of exprefling them 
fhould only ferve as an example of the er- 
rors he undertakes to reprove. 

Novelty, however, is not permitted 
to ufurp the place of reafon ; it may at- 
tend, but fhall not condud the enquiry. 
But it fhould be obferved that the more 

» 

original any performance is, the more it is 
liable to deviate ; for cautious ftupidity is 
always in the right. 


CHAP. 
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As in the beft regulated focieties, the 
very Jaws which at firft give the govern- 
ment folidity, may in the end contribute to 
its diffolution, fo the efforts, which might 
have promoted learning in its feeble com- 
mencement, may, if continued, retard ifes 
progrefs. The paths of fcience, which were 
at firft intricate becaufe untrodden, may at 
laft grow toilfome becaufe too much fre- 
quented. As learning advances, the can- 
didates for its honors become more nu- 
merous, and the acquifition of fame more 
uncertain; the modeft may defpair of at- 
taining it, and the opulent think it too pre- 
carious to purfue ; thus the tafk of fupport- 
ing the honour of the times may at laft de- 
volve on indigence and effrontery, while 
learning muft partake of the contempt of 
its profeflbrs. 


T9 
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innovations, though offered under the fpe* 
cious titles of improvement, 

Learning, when planted in any coun- 
try, is tranfient and fading, nor does it 

flourilh till flow gradations of improve- 
ment have naturalized it to the foil. It 
makes feeble advances, begins among the 
vulgar, and nfes into reputation among 
the great. It cannot be eftablifhed in a 
ftate at once, by introducing the learned 
of other countries ; thefe may grace a 
court, but ieldom enlighten a kingdom. 
Ptolemy Philacjelphus, Conftantine Por- 
phyrogeneta, Alfred, or Charlemagne, 
might have invited learned foreigners into 
their dominions, but could not eftablifh 
learning. While in the radiance of royal 
favour, every art and fcience feemed to 
flourUhj but when that was withdrawn, 

they 
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tion, as was the cafe of Arabia, learning 
feems coeval, fyropathizes with its political 
ftruggles, and is annihilated in its diflb- 
lution, 

But permanence in a ftatc, is not alone 
Sufficient 5 it is requisite alfo for this end 

i 

that it fhould be free. Naturalifts affure 
us, that all animals are fugacious in pro-? 
portion as they are removed from the ty- 
ranny of others i in native liberty, the 
elephant is a citizen and the beaver, an ar^ 
chited •, but whenever the tyrant man in- 
trudes upon their community, their fpirit is 
broken, they feem anxious only for fafety, 
and their intelle&s fuffer an equal diminu- 
tion with their profperity, The parallel 
will hold with regard to mankind; fear 
naturally reprefies invention ; benevolence, 

_ 

ambition j for in a nation of (laves, as m 
4 th# 
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We muft now examine what haftens, or 
prevents its decline. 

Those who behold the phenomena of 
nature, and content themfelves with the 

view without enquiring into their caufes, 
are perhaps wifer than is generally imagined. 
In this manner our rude anceftors were ac- 
■ quaintcd with fafts -, ^od Poetry, which 
helped the imagination and the memory, 
was thought the moft proper vehicle for 
conveying their knowledge to pofterity. It; 
was the poet, who harmonized the un- 
grateful accents of his native dialed, who 
* lifted it above common converfation, and 
ftiaped its rude combinations into order. 
.From him the • orator . formed a ftile^ and 
though poetry firft rofe out of profe, ip 
turn it gave birth to every profaic excel- 
knee. Mufical period, concife expreflion, 

and 
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it was every man's duty ,to know. Thus 
learning was encouraged, prote&ed, ho* 
noured, and, in its turn, it adorned,ftrength- 
ened, and harmonized the community. 

But as the mind is vigorous and a<Stive, 
and experiment is dilatory and painful, the 
fpirit of philofophy being excited, the rea- 
foner, when deftitute of experiment, had 
recourfe to theory, and gave up what was 

ufeful for refinement. 

Critics, fophifts, grammarians, rheto- 
ricians, and commentators, now began to 
figure in the literary commonwealth. In 

the dawn of fcience, fuch are generally 
modeft, and not entirely ufelefs $ their per- 
formances ferve to mark the progrefs of 
learning, though they fetdom contribute to 
its improvement. But as nothing but fpe- 

culation 
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Against fo obftinate and irrefragable 
an enemy, what could avail the unfupport* 
ed Tallies of genius* or the oppofition of 
tranfitory refcntment ? In (hort, they con- 
quered by perfevering, claimed the right^ 
of di&ating upon every work of tafte, fen- 
timenr, or genius, and at laft, when defti- 
tute of other employment, like the fuper- 
numerary domeftics of the great, made work 
for each other. 

They now took upon them to teach 
poetry, to thofe who wanted genius; and the 
power of difputing, to thofe who knew no- 
thing of the fubjedt in debate. It was ob- 
served, how fome of the moft admired 
poets had copied nature. From thefe, they 
colledted dry rules, dignified with long 
names, and fuch were obtruded upon the 
publick for their improvement. Common 

fenfe 
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blockheads talk, but all the lemmata of the 
Lyceum are unable to give him feeling* 

But it would be endlefs to recount afl 
the abfurdities, which were hatched in the 
fchools of thofe fpecious idlers ; be it fuf- 
ficient to fay, that they encreafed as learn- 
ing improved, but fwarmed on its decline. 
It was then, that every work of tafte was 
buried in long comments, evefy ufeful fub- 
jeft in morals was diftinguMhed away intd 
cafuiftry, and doubt and fobtflty charac- 
terized the learning of the age. Metro- 
dorus, Valerius Probus, Aulus Gellius, 
Pedianus, Boethius, and an hundred others, 
to be acquainted with whom, might ftteW 
much reading, and but little judgment $ 
thefe, I fay; made choice each of an au- 
thor, and delivered all their load of learn- 
ing on his back * lhame to Our anceftot*, 
3 many 
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rated from common fenfe, and made the 
proper employment of fpeculative idlers. 
Men bred up among books, and feeing 
nature only by refle&ion, could do little, 
except hunt after perplexity and confufion. 
The public, therefore, with reafon rcje&ed 
learning, when thus rendered barren, tho* 
voluminous », for we may be a flu red, that 
the generality of mankind never lofe a 
paflion for letters, while they continue to 
be either amufing or ufeful. 

■ 

It was fuch writers as thefe, that ren- 
dered learning unfit for uniting and ftrength- 
ening civil fociety, or for promoting the 
views of ambition. True philofophy had 
kept the Graecian ftates cemented into one 
effective body, more than any law for that 
purpofe ; and the Etrurian philofophy, 
which prevailed in the firft ages of Rome, 

infpired 
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breakfaft, though even cooked by Ariftotfe, 
As the philofopher grew ufelefs in the ftate, 
he alfo became contemptible. In the 
times of Lucian, he was chiefly remark- 
able for his ^v^ricc, his impudence, an4 
Jib beard. 

U* deb. the aufpicioys influence of go 
nius, arts and fciences gr^w up together, 
and mutually illuftrated eafh other. But 
when once Pedant* became lawgiver*, the 
fciences began to want grace, and the polite 
arts folidity -, thefe grew crabbed apd four, 
thofe meretricious and gawdy % thp philo- 
fopher became diiguftingly precife, and the 
poet, ever (training after grace, caijght 
only finery. 

These men alfo cpntributed to obftrud 
the progrefs of wifdom, by addifting their 

readers 
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turity, or the age of philofophers ; and its 
decline, or the age of critics. In the poeti- 
cal age, commentators were very few, but 
might have, in fome refpefts, been ufe- 

ful. In its philofophical, their afliftance 
muft necefiarily become Qbnoxious, yet, 
as if the nearer we approached perfe&ion, 
the more we ftood in need of their direc- 
tions, in this period they began to grow 

numerous. But when polite learning was 
no more, then it was thofe literary law- 
givers made the moft formidable appearance. 
Corruptiffima republican plurim* leges. Ta* 
cit. 

But let us take a more diftinft view of 
thofe ages of ignorance, in which falfe re* 
finement had involved mankind, and fee 
how far they refemble our own. 

CHAP. 
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fcflbrs of them, more abftrufe and deeper 

enquiry into every philofophical fubjeft, 
and a greater fhew of fubtilty and clofe 
reafoning, than in the moft enlightened 
ages of all antiquity. But their writings 
were mere fpeculative amufements, and Ml 
their refearches exhaufted upon trifles, Un- 
ikilled in the arts of adorning their know- 
lege, or adapting it to common fenfe, their 
voluminous produ&ions reft peacefully in 
our lihraries, or, at beft, are enquired after 
from motives of curiofity, not by the ftho- 
lar, but the virtuofo. 

I am not infenfible, that feveral late 
French hiftorians, have exhibited the ob- 
fcure ages in a very different light \ they 
have reprefented them, as utterly ignorant 
froth of arts and fciences, buried in the 
profoundeft darknefs, or only illuminated 

with 
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About the tenth century, flourifhed 
Leo the philofopher. We have feven vo- 
lumes folio of his collections of Jaws, pub- 
lished at Paris, 1647. He wrote upon 

the art military, and underftood alfo aftro- 
nomy, and judicial aftrology. He was 

feven times more voluminous than Plato. 

Solomon, the German, wrote a mod ele- 
gant dictionary of the Latin tongue, ftill 
preferved in the univerfity of Lou vain; 
Pantaleon, in the lives of his illuftrious 
countrymen, fpeaks.of.it in the warmeft 
ftrains of rapture. Dictionary writing was, 
at that time, much in faftiion. 

Const an tine Porphyrogeneta, a man 
univerfally (killed in the fciences. Hi* 
traCts on the adminiftration of an empire,, 
on taCtics, and on laws, were publifh- 

cd 
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geometry, published fome yeafs filler ait 
Paris. 


Michael Psellus lived in this ag4 
Ivhofb books in the fciences, Twill not 
fcruple to aflert, contain more kerning 
than thofe of any one of the earlier ages i 
his efudition was indeed amazing, and hi 
Was as voluminous as he was learned. 
The chara&er given him by Allario* 
has, perhaps, more truth in it thai! 
trill be granted by thofe vfho have feci! 
none of his produ&ions. There was, fay* 
he, no fcience with which he was un- 
acquainted, none which he did not write! 
fomcthing upon, and none which he did 
not leave better than he found it. To 
mention his works, would be endlefs. 
His commentaries on Ariftofle alone amount 

to three folios. 

Bertholdus 
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put to ten at lead *, but Lambertus might 
have bad too much modefty. 

By this time, the reader perceives the 
Ipirit of learning, whkh at that time pre- 
vailed. The ignorance of the age was not 
owing to a diflike of knowledge, but a 
falfe ftandard of tafte was ere&ed, and 
a wrong diredlion given to philofophicai 
enquiry. It was the fafhion of the day to 
write dictionaries, commentaries, and com- 
pilations, and to evaporate in a folio, the 
fpirit that could fcarce have iufficed for an 
epigram. The moft barbarous times had 
men of learning, if commentators, com- 
pilers, polemic divines, and intricate me- 
taphysicians, deferved the title. 

I have mentioned. but a very inconfi- 
derabie number of the writers in this age 

of 
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* • « 

* » - » 

C H A: P» IV. 

* 

i 

Of the prefent ft ate of polite learning in Italy. 

FROM ancient we are now come to 
tpodern times, "and in running over 
E«ro'pe,]weL fliaM find that, where ver team- 
ing has I been cultivated, it has flourifhed 
"by the'fame advantages as in A Greece and 
Tfcome; and that, wherever it 'has de- 
dined i it finks by the fame caufes " of 
decay. • '• 

Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the 
1 3th century, was the firft who attempted to 
bring learning from the cloifter into the 
community, and paint human nature in a 
language adapted to modern manners. He 
addrefied a barbarous people in a method 
fuited to their apprehegfions $ united pur- 
3 gatoiy 
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lite learning* and not far furpafled ifl 
others w 


TAiey foon however fell from emulating 
the wonders of antiquity into fimple admi- 
ration. As if the word had been given when 
Vida and Taflb wrote on the arts of poetry, 
the whole fwarm of critics was up ; the Spe- 
roni's of the age attempted to be aukward- 
ly merry * and the virtuofi and the Nafcotti 
fat upon the merits of every cotemporary 
performance. After the age of Clement VII. 
the Italians feemed to think that there was 
more merit in praifing or cenfuring well, 
than in writing well ; almoft every fubfequent 

performance fince their time being defigned 
rather to (hew the excellence of. the critic's 
tafte than his genius - t one or two poets 
indeed feem at prefent born to redeem the 
honour of their country* Metaftafio has 

reftored 
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mote cither. The Virtuofi and Fflofofi feerri 
io have divided the Encyclopedia between 
each other. Both inviolably attach'd to 
their refpe&ive purfuits, and front an oppo- 
fition of character, each holding the other 

in the moft fovereign contempt. Thfe Vir- 
tuofi, profefled critics of beauty in the works 
bf art, judge of hitdals by the fmell, and 
pi&ures by feeling. . In ftatuary hang over 

4 

& fragment with the moft ardent gaze of 
admiration -, though wanting the head and 
the other extremities, if dug from a ruin 
the forfe becomes ineftimable. An unin- 
telligible monument of Etrufcan barbarity 
"cannot befufficiently prized; and any thing 
from Herculaneum becomes rapturous. 
When the intelle&ual tafte is thus decayed, 
its irelifhes become falfe, and, like that of 
fenfe, nothing will fatisfy, but what is beft 
• foited to feed the difeafe. 

: - Poetry 
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The Filofofi are .entirely different frorq 
the former. As thofe pretend to have got 
their knowledge from converting with the 
l|ving and polite, fo thefe boaft of having 
theirs from bqoks and ftudy. Bred up all 
their lives in colleges, they have there learn- 
ed to thipk in track, fervilely to follow the 
leader of their fed, aqd only to adopt fuch 
opinions, as their univerfities, or the inquir 
fition, are pleafed tq allow. By thefe 
means, they are behind the reft of Europe, 
|n fever^l modern improvements. Afraid 
%o think for themfelves ^ and their univer- 
fities feldpm admit opinions as true, till 
upiverftHy received fimpng the reft of man- 
kind. In fhort, werp I to perfonize my 
ideas of learning in this country, I would 
reprefent it in the tawdry habits of the 
ftage, or elfe in the more homely guife of 
{xrarded fchool-philofophy. 

CHAP. 
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afforded any of genius. If criticiim could 
have improved the .tafte oT a people, the 
Germans would have been the moft po- 
lite nation alive. We fhall no where be- 
hold the learned wear a more important 
appearance than here* no where more 
dignified with profeflorflups, or drefied out 
in the fopperies of fcholaftic finery. How- 
ever, they feem to earn all the honours of 
this kind which they enjoy. Their afli- 
duity is unparalleled ; and did they em- 
ploy half thofe hours on ftudy, which they 
beftow on reading, we might be induced 
to. pity, as well as praife, their painful pre- 
eminence. But guilty of a fault, too com- 
mon to great readers, they write through 
volumes, while they do not think through 
a page. Never, fatigued themfelves, they 
think the reader can never be weary •, fo 
they drone on, faying all that can be faid 

on 
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are in the wrong, they argue with an ob- 
flinacy worthy the caufe of truth ; Nego, 
Probo, and Diftinguo, grow loud 5 the 
difputants become warm, the moderator 
cannot be heard, the audience take part in 
jthe debate,, till at laft the whole hall buzzes 
with fophiftry and error. 

. There are, it is true, feveral focietie* 
in this country, which are chiefly calculated 
to promote knowlegc. His late majefty 
as eleftor of Hanover has eftablifhed one at 
Gottingen, at an expence of not lefs than 
an hundred thoufand poqnd. This unir 
verfity has already pickled monfters, and 
differed live puppies without number. 
Their tranfa&ions have been publilhed in 
the learned world at proper intervals, fince 
their inftitution ; and will, it is hoped, one 
<fcy give them juft reputation. But had 

the 
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fign. Experimental philofophy, matbftiaft' 
-tics, metaphyfics, and polite literature, arq 
here carried on together. The members 
are not colle&ed from among the ftudents 
of fome obfeure feminary, or the wits of a 
metropolis, but cholen from all the literati 
of Europe, fupported by the bounty, and 
ornamented by the productions of their roy- 
al founder. We can (Jafily difcern, how 
much fuch an inftitution excells any other 
now fubfifting. One fundamental error 

among focieties of this kind, is their ad- 
ditting themfelves to one branch of feience, 
or fome particular part of polite learning. 

Thus, in Germany, there are no where fb 
many eftablilh orients of this nature ; but as 
they generally profefs the promotion of 
natural or medical knowlege, he who reads 
their Adfai, will - only find ah obfeure far- 
rago of experiments, moft frequently ter- 
minated 
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proper eminence; from which to view their 
fubjedt, and their ftrength will be exhauft- 
fcd in attaining the ftation from whence 
they fhould have fet out. With regard to 
the Royal Society of London, the greateft, 
and, perhaps, the oldefl inftitution of the 
kind, had it widened the bafis of its infti- 
tution, though they might not have pro- 
pagated more difcoveries, they would proba- 
ble have delivered them in a more pleafirig 
arid compendious form. They would have 
been free from the contempt of the ill- 
natured, and the raillery Of the wit* for 
which, even candour muft allow, there is 
but too much foundation. But the Berlin 
academy is fubjedt to none of all the incon- 
veniencies, but every one of its individuals 

is in a capacity of deriving more from the 
common ftock than he contributes to if, 
while each academician ferves as a check 
upon the reft of his fellows. 
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Yet, very ;prohably, even this 
tution will foon decay. As 
it will decline, -with its great c 
The fociety, if I may fo fpes 
ficially fupported; the introdu 
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cruiced from abroad, unlefs all the na- 
tives of the country, to which it belongs, 
are in a capacity of becoming candidates 
for its honours, or rewards. While France 
therefore continues to fupply Berlin, po- 
lite learning will flourifh ; but when royal 
favour is withdrawn, learning will re* 
tijrn to its natural country. 
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chief employment of their literati is to 

criticife, or anfrver the new performances i 

which appear elfewhcre. 

A dearth of wit in France or En- 
gland, naturally produces a fcarcity in 
Holland. What Ovid fays of Eccho* 
may be applied here, .Nee loqui prim ipfa 
didicit nee reticere loquenti. They wait till 
fomething new comes out from others; 
examine its merits, and rejeft it, or make 
it reverberate through the reft of Europe. 

After all, I know not whether they 
fhould be allowed any national charader 
for polite learning. All their tafte is de- 
rived to them from neighbouring nations, 
and that in a language not their own, 
JThey fomewhat refemble their brokers, 

who 
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vulgar errors fo finely expofes the monkifh 
ilupidity of the times, the religious have 
prevailed. Enfanada has been banifhed, 
and now lives in exile 5 Feijo has incurred 
the hatred and contempt of every bigot, 
whofe. errors he has attempted to oppofe, 
and feels, no doubt, the unremitting di£» 
pleafure of the priefthood. Peerfecution 
is a tribute, the Great muft ever pay for 
preheminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, 
how Spain, whofe genius is naturally fine, 
lhould be fo much behind theVeft of Eu- 
rope, in this particular; or why fchool- 
divinity fhould hold its ground there, for 
near fix hundred years. The reafon muft 
be, that philosophical opinions, which 
are otherwife tranfient, acquire (lability 

in 
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The hiftory of polite learning in* Den- 
mark, may be comprifed in the life of 
one fingle man; it rofe and fell with the 
late famous baron Holberg. This was, 
perhaps, one of the moft extraordinary 
perfonages that has done honour to the 
• prefent century. His being the (on of a 
private centinel, did not abate the ar- 
dour of his ambition; for he learned to 
read, though without a matter. Upon 
the death of his father, being left intirely 
deftitute, he was involved in all that di- 

* 

ftrefs, which is common among the poor, 
and of which the Great have fcarce any 
idea. However, though only a boy of 
nine years old, he ftill perfifted in purfuing 
his ftudies, travelled about from fchool to 
fchool, and begg'd his learning and his 
5 bread. 
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fung at the doors of peafants houfes, to 
get himfelf a lodging. In this manner, 
while yet very young, Holberg paffed 
through France, Germany, and Holland, 
and coming over to England, took up 

his refidence for two years in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford. Here, he fubfifted by 
teaching French and mufic, and wrote 
his univerfal hiftory, his earlieft, but 
worft performance. Furniftied with all 
the learning of Europe, he at laft thought 
proper to return to Copenhagen, where 
his ingenious productions quickly gained 
him that favour he deferved. He com- 
pofed not lefs than eighteen comedies* 
thofe in his own language are faid to excel, 
and thofe which are tranflated into French 
have peculiar merit. He was honoured 
with nobility, and enriched by the bounty 
of the king; fo that a life begun in con- 
tempt 
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Mufchenbrook, and Gaubius, in Holland j 
all deferve the higheft applaufc. Men 
like thefe, while the great, and the ava- 
ricious of this world, are contriving 
means to aggravate national hatred; and, 
perhaps, fonder of fatisfying vanity than 
juflice, are willing to make the world un- 
eafy, becaufe themfelves are fo; continue 
ever the friends of man. Men like thefe* 
united by one bond, purfuing one defign, 
fpend their labour, and their lives, in 
making their fellow- creatures happy, and 
in repairing the breaches caufed by ambi- 
tion. In this light, the mcaneft philofo- 
pher, though all his pofleflions are his 
lamp or his cell, is more truly valuable 
than he, whofe name ecchoes to the fhout 
of the million, and who (lands in all the 
glare of admiration. In this light, though 
poverty and contemptuous negleft are 

all 
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CHAP. VII; 

Offolite learning in France* 

WE have hitherto feen, that where- 
ever the poet was permitted to 
begin by improving his native language, 
polite learning flourilhed; but where 
the critic undertook the fame tafk, it has 
never rifen to any degree of perfe&ion. 
Let us now examine the merits of mo- 
dern learning in France and England; 

where, though it may be on the decline, 
yet it is ftill capable of retrieving much 
of its former fplendor. In other places, 
learning has not yet been planted, or has 
Offered a total decay. To attempt amend- 
ment there, would be only like the applica- 
tion of remedies to an infenfible or a mortified 

partj 
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with a defpondence characteristic of our 
nation, are for removing back Britifh ex- 
cellence to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
our more happy rivals of the continent 
cry up the writers of the prefent times 
with rapture, and regard the age of 
Lewis XV. as the true Auguftan age of 
France. 

The truth is, their prefent writers have 
not fallen fo far (hort of the merits of 
their anceftors, as ours have done. That 
felf fufficiency, now mentioned, may have 

been of fervice* to them in this particular. 
By fancying themfelves fuperior to their 
anceftors, they have been encouraged to 
enter the lifts with confidence •, and J>y 
not being dazzled at the fplendor of 

another's reputation,have fometimes had fa- 

gacity 
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by which he rofe. With the Englilh, it 
is different ; our writers of riling merit 
are generally neglected ; while the few 
of an cftablilhed reputation are over 
paid by luxurious affluence. The young 
encounter every hardfliip which general- 
ly attends upon afpiring indigence; the 
old, enjoy the vulgar, and, perhaps, the 
more prudent fatisfaction of putting 
riches in competition with fame. Thofe 
are often feen .to .fpend their youth in 
want and obfcurity; thefe are fometimei 
found to lead an - old age of indolence 
and avarice. But fuch treatment muft 
.naturally be expected from Englishmen, 
whofe national character it is, to be flow 
and cautious in making friends, but vio- 
icnt h friendfhips on c<i ^ofltrafteA. ' T^ 
Englith nobility, in rt.^ „i« C&*»W '&■ 
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of Rouelle, as gracing the court at Ver* 
failles. And indeed wifdom never ap- 
pears fo charming, as when graced and 
prote&ed by beauty. 

To thefe advantages may be added the 
reception of their language in the differ- 
ent courts of Europe. An, author, who 
excels, is fure of having all the polite for 
admirers, and is encouraged to write by 
the pleafing expectation of univerfal fame. 
Add to this, that thofe countries who can 
make nothing good from their own lan- 
guage, have lately begun to write in this, 

fome of whofe productions contribute to 

• • • j 

fupport the prefent literary reputation of 
France. 

There are therefore many among the 
French, who do hofcotfr fo the prefect 
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pies, if a genius like his, could be found 
to attempt fuch an undertaking? He 
feems more a poet than a philofopher; 

Rousseav of Geneva. A profeffcd 

« 

man-hater, or, more properly fpeaking, a 
philofopher enraged with one half of man- 
kind, becaufe they unavoidably make the 
other half unhappy. Such fentiments are 
generally the refult of much good nature, 
and little experience. 

Pyron, an author pofiefied of as much 
wit as any man alive, yet with as little 
prudence, to turn to his own advantage. 
A comedy of his, called La Metroma- 
nie, is the bed theatrical production, 
that has appeared of late in Europe. 
But I know not, whether I (hould mod 
commend his genius, or cenfure his 

obfcenity | 
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r 

Gresset, agreeable and ealy. His co- 
medy called the, Mechant, and an Hu- 
mourous poem, entitled Ver-veft, have 
original merit. He was bred a jefuit, hh% 
his wit procured his difmiffibn from the 
fociety. This laft work particularly, 
could expeft no pardon from the Convent, 
being a fatyr againft nunneries ! 

Dalembert, has united an extenfive 
(kill in fcientifical learning, with the moll 
refined tafte for the polite arts. His ex- 
cellence in both, have procured him a feat 
in each academy. 

Diderot, an elegant writer and fubtil 
reafoner. He is the fuppofed author of 
the famous Thefis, which the abbe Prade 
fuftained before the doctors of the Sor- 

bonne. 
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they fail to aftpnilh, they are generally 

jjofiefiec} of talents to pleafc. i 

The age of Lewis XIV, hotwithftanding 
thefe refpedable names, is Hill vaftly fu- 

perior. For be fide the general tendency 
of critical corruption, which fhall be fpo- 
ken of by . and by, there are other fym- 
ptoms which indicate a decline. There is, 
for inftance, a fondnefs for fcepticifm, 
which runs through the works of fome 
of their mod applauded writers, and 
l^hich the numerous clafs of their imita- 
tors have contributed to diffufe. Nothing 
;can be a more certain fign, that genius 
4 is in the wane, th?n its being obliged to 
. fly to paradox for fupport, and attempt- 
ing to be erroneoufly agreeable. A man, 
f ^ho with all the impotence of wit, and 
, all the eager dcfirss of infidelity, writes 
I again ft 
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ing hack a curtain at one end of the 
room, difcovercd a crucifix exquifuely 
painted. c My fon, fays he, you defire ,to 

* change the religion of your country, be- 
c hold the /ate of a reformer.* The truth 
is, vanity is more apt to mifguide men 
than fajfe reafoning; as fome had rather 
be confpicuous in a mob, than unnoticed 
even in privy council, fo others chufe ra- 
ther to be foreipoft in the retinue of error, 
than, follow in the traip of truth. W^at 
influence the condudt of .fuch writers may 
have on the morals of a people, is not my 
bufinefs here to determine. Certain I 
am, that it has a manifeft tendency to fub- 
vert the literary merits of the country in 
view. The change of religion in every 
nation, has hitherto produced barbarifm 
and ignorance, and fuch will be proba- 
bly 
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and the fancy-built fabric is (tiled for a fhort 
time very ingenious. In this manner we 
have feen of late, almoft every fubjed in 
morals, natural hiftory, politics, oeconomy, 
and commerce treated; fubjedts naturally 
proceeding on many prihciples ; and fome 
even oppofite to each other, are all taught 
to proceed along the line of fyftematic 
fimpliciry, and continue, like other agrees 
able fallhoods, extremely pleafing, till they 
are dete&ecL 

I must (till add another fault of a 
nature fomewhat fimilar to the former. 
As thofe above mentioned are for con- 
trading a fingle fcience into fyftem, fo 
thofe I am going to fpeak of are for draw- 
ing up a fyftem of all the fciences united. 
Such undertakings as thefe are carried on 

by different writers cemented into one body, 

and 
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who, not daunted at the imnqenfe diftaqce 
between one great pafteboard a^ the other, 
©pens the volume and explores his way 
through a region fo extenfive, but barren 
of entertainment. No une^pefted land- 
fchape there to delight the invagination ; no 
diverfity of profpeft to cheat the painful 
journey * he fees the wide extended defart 

lie before him ; what is paft only en- 
creates his terror of what is to come. 
His coyrfe is . not half finiihed, he looks 
behind him with affrighj:, and forward 
with tfefpair. Perfeverance is at lait pyer- 
jcooae, and a night pf oblivion Jends its 
ftknily aid to terminate tjic perplexity. 
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learner with the feverity of their appearance* 
He fees them furrounded with fpeculationf 
and fubtilty, placed there by their profeflbrs 
as if with a view of deterring his approach. 
From hence it happens, that the generality 
of readers fly from the fcholar to the com- 
piler, who offers them a more fafe and fpiedy 
conveyance. 

From this fault alio arifes that mutual 
contempt between the fcholar and the man 
of the world, of which every day's experi- 
ence furnilheth inftances. 

Ths man of tafte, however, ftands neu- 
ter ih this controverfy ; he feems placed in 
a midtlle : ftation, between the world and the 
cell, between learning and common fenfe. 
He teaches the vulgar Oa what part of a 

character to lay the emphafi* of praife* aftd 

•• - •* ... •- the 
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If fuch (hould happen to be the vile com- 
plexion of the times, (and that it is nearly 
fo we (ball fhortly lee) the very virtue Of the 
age will be forgotten by pofterity ; and no* 
thing remembered, except our filling a 
chafm in the regifters of time, or having 
ferved to continue the fpecics. 
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once a day, kneels upon cufhions of velvet, 

and thanks gracious heaven for having 

made the cinaimftancts Sf all mankind fa 

extremely happy ; the other battens on all 

the dete^ df llfeittij^ys hfeVifeind his 

eafy chair, and fometimes^ for tfy? fake of 
conver&tion, depfores the lyxury of tljjele 

degenerate days. 

■ - r ' 

. • » , • . . / . V * » . ' * » 

All encouragements to merit are there- 
fore mifapplied, which make the author too 
rich to continue his prpfeffion. There can be 

» 

nothing more juft than the old obfervation, 
that authors, like running horfcs, fliguld- be 
fed but not fattened. If we would continue 
them in our fcrvicc, we fluuld reward them 
vri|fc a little mivfcy J»4 a great deal pf 
.praife^ftUl fceepfog th*ir avarice fubiervient 
to their ambition. Not that 1 think a wri- 
ter incapable of filling an employment with 

dignity. 
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than reward the ingenious. A lad whofe paf- 
fions are not ftrongenough in youth to miflead 
him from that path of fcience, which his 

tutors, and not his inclinations, have chalked 
out, by four or five years perfeverance, may 
probably obtain every advantage and ho- 
nour his college can bcftow. * I forget whe- 
ther the fimile has been ufed before, but I 
would compare the man, whole youth has 
been thus pad in the tranquillity of difpaC- 

* » # * * 

fionate prudence, to liquors which never 

> ... 

' ferment, and confequently, continue always 

« » 

muddy. Paflions may raife a commotion in 

• > 

the youthful bread, but they difturb only 
to refine it. However this be, mean talents 
are often rewarded in - colleges, with an 
cafy fubfiftance. The candidates for prefer- 
Oients of this kind, often regard their ad- 
piifiion as a patent for future indolence 5 fo 

that 
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they were better provided for * until they 
become rich, we can have np expe&ation 

of Englilh ftudents at Ley den. 

Premiums alio, propofed for literary ex- 
cellence* when given as encouragements to 
hoys, may be ufcfwh but when defigqed as 
rewards to men, are certainly mi&pplioct* 
We have feldom feen a performance of any 
great merit, in confequence of rewards 
propofed in this manner. Who has ever 
obferved * writer of any eminence, a candi- 
date in fo precarious a conteft ? The man 
who knows the real value of his own geni- 
us, will no more venture it upon an un- 
certainty, than he who knows the true ufe 
of a guinea, will take it with a Sharpen 
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tbor's wants, but not his merits. I wquld 
not willingly prevent that pity which is due * 
to indigence, but while the ftreams of libe- 
rality are thus difiufed, they muft in the 

end become proportionably ihallow. 

What then are the proper encourage- 
ments of genius i I anfwer, fubfiftance and 
iefpeft, for thefc ace rewards congenial to 
its nature. Ev^ry animal h^s an aliment 
peculiarly fuited to its constitution. The 
Jicavy ox feeks nourishment from earth; 
the light cameleon has been fuppofed tp 
cxift on air ; a fparer diet even than this, 
will fatisfy the man of true genius, for he 
piakes a luxurious banquet upon empty ap« 

■ 

plaufe. It is this alone, which has infpircd 
all that ever was truly great and noble 
among us. It is, as Cicero finely calls 
it the eccho of virtue. Avarice is the 
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Goo. For who wouid ac»t be ipcbtid to enter- 
tain "a man who kept fo much good com* 
f*ny? 

But this link now feems entirely Jfooken. 
Since the days of a certain prime minifter 
of inglorious memory,*!^ lrttrned have been 
kept pretty much at a dtftance. A jockey', 
Or a laced player, fuppliffl Che place of the 
Scholar, poet, or the roan of virtue. Thofe 
converfttions, once the refult of vrifdom, 
wit, and innocence, ire now turned to hum- 
bler topics, little more beirlg esrpecied from 
a companion than a laced coat, a pliant 
bow, and an immoderate friendlhip for— — 
a well fervcd fabfc- 

Wit, when aegteQ^ by the great, is 
Btoetally ddpifed by^fi vuigw. Thofe 
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It is indeed a reflection fomewhat mor- 
tifying to the author, who breaks his ranks, 
and Angles out for public favour, to think 
that he miift combat contempt, before he 
can arrive at glory. That he mud ezpeft 
to have all the fools of fociety united 
againft him, before he can hope for the ap- 
plaufe of the judicious* For this, however; 
he mull: prepare beforehand ; as thofe who 
have no idea of the difficulty of his employ- 
ment, will be apt to regard his ina&ivity 
as idlenefs, and not having a notion of the 
pangs of uncomplying thought in them* 
(elves, it is not to be expefted they 
fhould have any defire of rewarding it in 

others. 

Voltaire has finely defcribed the hard* 

(hips a man muft encounter, who writes for 
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* ments. If you fucceed, :y6u make ene- 

* mies. You tread a narrow pad), contempt 
' on one fide, and hatred on the other, are 

* ready to feize you upon the ftighteft de- 


* But, why muft I be hated, you will, 

* perhaps, reply, why muft I be perfecut- 

* ed for having wrote a pleafing poem, for 

* having produced an applauded tragedy, 

* or for otherwife inftrucring, or amufing 
_« mankind, or myfelf, 

* Mr dear friend, thefc very fucceffe3 

* ihall render you miferable for life. Let 

* me fuppofe your p er f rmance has merit, 

* Jet me fuppofc y Qli j^ve furmounted the 
1 tobingempbyai^ erf printing and pub- 
' liOuag, how iri/j a be «b\e toluM tbe 
( cmi«, who, 1% ><*«**, m'ufi* at 
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c You arc there to be judged by men, 
c whom the cuftom of the times has ren- 

* dercd contemptible. Irritated by their 

* own inferiority, they exert all their little 

* tyranny upon you, revenging upon the 
f author, the inftflts they receive from the 
' public From ftrch men then you are 
c to expeft your fentence. Soppofc your 
< piece admitted, <a£ted : one fingle ill-na- 

* turcd jeft from the pit, is fuflicient to 

* cancel all your labours. But allowing 
4 that it fo&eeds. There are an hundred 

4 fquibs flying all abroad to prove, that it 

* fliouid not have fucceeded. You (halt 
4 find your brighteft fcenes burlefqued by 
4 the: ignorant ; and the learned, who know 
4 a little Greek, arid nothing of their na- 
4 tive language, affe& to defpife you. 
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> 

* There are among us, a number of 
c learned focieties, where a lady prefides, 
c whofe wit begins to twinkle, wjien the 
' fplendour of her beauty begins to decline. 
' One or twp men of learning compofe 
€ her pniniftcrs of (late. Thcfe mqfl: be 

* flattered, or tqade enemies by being ne- 

* gledted. Thus, though you had the 
' merit of all antiquity united in your per- 
'? fon, you grow old in mifery and difgrace. 

* Every pljice defigned for mep of letters, 
' is filled up by men of intrigue. Some 
f nobleman's private tutor, fome court flat- 
f terer, (hall bear away the prize, and 
7 leave yop to anguifh and to difappoint- 
f ment.f 

Yet it were well, if none but tjie dunces 
of Society, wpre epmbined to render the 

n i '. -*• <* * ... t - . « 

prpfeffion 
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pwfcffion of an author ridiculo 


happy. Men 

found to indulge this illiberal 


it 


ry. Two conten 
opposition of their wit, render th 
fion contempt! hie ir» trhe eyes of 
who (hould have -been taught t 
And yet, whatever the 'reader ma 
himfelf, it is at. leaft t<wo to one, 
a greater bloclc-hea.<fl than the mof? 
dunce he 


The poetics poverty «s a ftanduj 
contempt. Plis writing £o>r bread 
pardonable offence. Perhaps, f 
kind, an author, in thefe times, f s 
hardiy. We Isie^F* him poor, .,, 
vile his poverty. JL-ike angrp^ 
correft their chadren till they Q ^ 
corre&therr* ^or cx-y***&> we. 
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for living by his! wit, and yet aUow bim no 
other means to lire. 

t 

His taking refuge in garrets and cellars, 
has, of late, been violently obje&ed to 

him) and that by men, who I dare hope, 
are more apt to pity than- infult bis 
diftrefs. Is poverty the writer's fault ? No 
doubt, he knows how to prefer a bottle of 
champaign, to the neftar of the neighbour- 
ing alehoufe, or a venifon pafty, to a plate 
of potatoes. Want of delicacy is not in him, 
but in us, who deny him the Qppor-tunity of 
making an elegant choice. 

Wit certainly is die property of thofe 
who have it, nor fhould we be difpleafefl 
if it is the only property a man fometim.es 
has. We muft not under- rate him who ufes 
it for fubfiftence, and flics from the ingra- 
titude 
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him with proper consideration, as a child of 
the public, not a rent-charge on the com* 
munity. And, indeed, a child of the public 
he is in all refpc&s ; for while ft well able 
to direft others, how incapable is he fre- 
quently found of guiding himfclf ! His finrn 
plicity expofes him to all the infidious ap- 
proaches of cunning, his fenfibility to the 
flighted invafions of contempt. ThougU 
po fie fled of fortitude to ftand unmoved, the 
expe&ed burfts of an earthquake, yet of 
feelings fo exquifitely poignant, as to. ago- 
nize under the flighted difappointmenfc 
Broken reft, taftelefs meals, and caufelefi 
anxiety, lhorten his life, or render it unfit 
for afiive employment; prolonged' vigils, 
and intenfe application dill farther contract 
his fpan, and make his time glide infenfi- 

bly away. Let us not then aggravate thofc 
natural inconvgniencies by negleft; w^h^ye 

had 
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The author, when tinpatromzcd by the 
Great, has naturally rccourfe to the book- 
feller. There cannot be, perhaps, imagined* 
a combination more prejudicial to tafte than 
this. It is the intereft of the one to allow 
as little* for writing, and of the other to 
write as much as poffible; accordingly, te- 
dious compilations, and periodical maga- 
zines, are the refult of their joint endeavours*. 
In thefe cifcumftances, the author bids a- 
dieu to fame, writes for bread, and for 
that only imagination is feldom called in ; 
he fits down to addrefs the venal mule with 
the moft phlegmatic apathy ; and, as we are 
'told of the Ruffian, courts his miftrefs by 
falling afleep m her lap. His reputation 
never fpreads in a wider circle than that of 
the trade, who generally value him, not for 

the 
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CHAP. XL 

Of the Marks of Literary Decay in France 

and Englaqd. 

THE faults already mentioned are fuch 9 
as learning is often found to flourifh 
under •, but there is one of a much more 
dangerous nature, which has begun to fix it- 
felf among us, I mean criticifm, which may 
properly be called the natural deftroyer of 
polite learning. We have feen that Critics, or 
thofe whofe only bufinefs is to write books 
upon other books, are always more numerous 
as learning is more diffufed j and experience 
has fhewn, that, inftead of promoting its 
intereft, which they profefs to do, they ge- 
nerally injure it. This decay, which criti- 
cifm 
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proaches burlefque, and humour finks into 
vulgarity ; the per fon who cannet feci, may 
ridicule both as fuch, and bring rules to 
corroborate his aflertion. There is, in fhort, 
'no excellence in writings that fuch judges 
may not place among the neighbouring de- 
fefts. Rules render the reader more diffi- 
cult to be plea fed, and abridge the author's 
power of pleadng. 

» 

If we turn to either country, we (hall 

perceive evident fymptoms of this natural 
decay beginning to appear; Upon a mode- 
rate calculation, there feems to be as many 
volumes of criticifm publifliedin thofe coun- 
tries, as of all other kinds of polite erudi- 
tion united. Paris fends forth not kfs than 
four literary journals every month, the An- 
ne-literaire, and the Fuille by Freron, the 

Journal Etrangerc by the Chevalier D'Arc, 

and 
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tute of education and genius, indent to the 
prefs, and thus turn book-makers, adding 
to the fin of criticifm the fin of ignorance 
a lib. Whofe trade is a bad one, and who 
are bad workmen in the trade. 

When I confider thofe induftrious men 
as indebted to the works of others for a 
precarious fubfiftence, when I fee them 
coming down at ftated intervals to rum- 
mage the bookfeller's compter for materials 
to work upon; it raifes a fmile, though 
mixed with pity. It reminds me of an ani- 
mal called by naturalifts the foldier. This 
little creature, fays the hiftorian, is paflio- 
nately fond of a (hell, but not being fup- 
plied with one by nature, has recourfe to 
the deferted fhell of fome other. I have feen 
thefe harmlcfs reptiles, continues he, come 
down once a-year from the mountains, 

rank 
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pous epithet, laboured di£Hon> and every 
other deviation from common fenfe, which 
procures the poet the applaufc of the month ; 
he is praifed by all, read by a few, and foon 
forgotten. 

. There never was an unbeaten path trod- 
den by the poet, that the critic did not en- 
deavour to reclaim him, by calling his at- 
tempt innovation. This might be inftanced 
in Dante, who ftrft followed nature, and was 
perfecuted by the critics as long as he lived. 
Thus novelty, one of the greateft beauties 
in poetry, mud be avoided, or the connoif- 
feur be difpleafed. It is one of the chief 
privilegps, however* of genius, to fty from 
the herd of imitators by fome happy Angu- 
larity ; for fhould he tend ftill, his heavy 
purfuers will at length certainly come up, 
and ftirly dilute the victory. 

2 THI 
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.however, we now fee it ufed upon the moft 

r 

trivial occafions ♦, it has particularly found 

* 

way into our didadUc poetry, and is likely 
p> bring that fpecies of compofition into 
difrepute, for which the Englifh are defery- 
edly famous. 

Those who are acquainted with writing, 
know that our language runs almoft natu- 
rally into blank verfe. The writers of our 

novels, romances, and all of this clafs, who 

have no notion of ftile, naturally hobble in- 

» > , * • ;i . •••• * 

to this unharmonious meafure. If rhymes, 
therefore, be more difficult, for that very 
reafon, I woul4 have our poets write in 
rhyme. Such a reftriflipn uporj the thought 
of a good poet, often lifts and encreafes tjie 
vehemence of every fentiment •, for fancy, 
|ike a fountain, plays higheft by diminifh- 
the ^perturp. But rhymes, it will be 

. faid, 
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I should not have employed fo much 
time in oppofing this erroneous innovation, 
if it were not apt to introduce arfother in 

its train : I mean, a difgufting folemnity of 
manner into our poetry; and as the profe 
writer has been eyer found to follow the 
poet, it muft confequently banifli in botfyj 
all that agreeable trifling, which, if I may 
fo exprefe it, often deceives us into inftruc- 
tion. The fineft fentiment, and the moft 
weighty truth, may put on a pleafant face, 
and it is even virtuous to jeft when ferious 
advice rauft be difgufting. But inftead of 
this, the moft trifling performance amogg 
us now affumes all the dida&ic ftiffnefs of 
wifdom. The m6ft diminutive fon of fame, 
or of famine, has hU we and his us, his 
firjllys and his fecondlys as methodical, as if 
bound in cow-hide, and clofed with clafps 

of 
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humbled ftation, is by no means fo fruitful 
in abfurdity. Among well-bred fools we 
may defpife much, but have little to laugh 
at-, nature feems to prefent us with an uni- 
verfal blank of filk, ribbands, fmiles and 
whifpers; abfurdity is the poet's game, 
and good, breeding is the nice concealment 

of abfurdities. The truth is, the critic 
generally miftakes humour for wit, which 
is a very different excellence. Wit raifes 
human nature above its level ; humour a£ts 
a contrary part, and equally deprefles it. 
To expert exalted humour, is a contradiction 
in terms ; and the critic, by demanding an 
jmpoflibility from the comic poet, has, in 
efFeft, baniftied new comedy from the ftage. 
Put to put the fame thought in a different 

is 1 * 
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dent to which human nature is fubjcdt, and 
may be any- man's cafe : but fliould I repre- 
fent this man without his nofe, as extreme- 
ly curious in the choice of his fnuff-box, 
we here fee him guilty of an abfurdity of 
which we imagine it impoflible for ourfelves 
to be guilty, and therefore applaud our own 
good fenfe on the companion. Thus, then, 
the pleafure we receive from wit, turns on 

the admiration of another j that which we 
feel from humour, centers in the admira- 
tion of ourfelves. The poet, therefore, mud 
place the objeft he would have the fubjefl: 
of humour in a ftate of inferiority; in other 
words, the fubjedl of humour muft .be 

Jow. 

The folemnity worn by many of our mo- 
dern writers is, I fear, often the mafk of 
dulnefs; for certain k is, it feems to fit 
pvery author who pleales to put it on. By 

the 
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fell. Let us, inftead of writing finely, try 
to write naturally. Not hunt after lofty ex- 
preffions to deliver mean ideas ; nor be for 
ever gaping, when we only mean to deliver 
a whifper. 


CHAP. 
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fccncs were forgotten. A man blind of one 
eye, (hould always be painted in profile* 
Let the fpedator who aflifts at any of theft: 
new revived pieces only a(k htmff If* wi- 
ther he would approve fuch a performance 

if written by a qiodcrn poet •> I fear he will 
find that much of his applaufe proceeds 
merely from (he found of a n^me aw) . an 
empty veneration for antiquity. In fa&, the 
revival of thofe pieoea of forced humour* 
far fetched conceit, and unnatural hyperbole* 
which have beeft afcribed to Shakefpear, is 
rather gibbetting.than raifing a ftatue to his 
memory^ it is rather a trick of the. after* 
who thinks it fafeft a&ing in exaggerated 
characters, and who, by out- (topping nature, 
chufes to exhibit the ridiculous outrl of ah 
harlequin under the fan&ion of that vene- 
rable name. 

9 

What 
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to inform us that it was compofed by Shake- 
fpcar, or old Ben, or fo me body elle, who 
took them for his model. A face of iron 
could not have the affurance to avow dif- 
like •, the theatre has' its partisans who un- 
dcrftand the force of combinations, trained 
up to vociferation, clapping of hands, and 
clattering of flicks •, and though a man 
might have ftrength fufficient to overcome 
a lion in fingle combat, he may run the rifk 
of being devoured by an army of ants. 

I am not infcnfiblc that third nights are 
< ,difagreeable draw-backs upon the annual 
profits of the ftage 5 I ana confident, it is 
much more to the manager's advantage to 
furbifh up ail the lumber, which the good 
fenfe of our anceftors, hut for his care, had 
consigned to oblivion •, it i s not with him 
therefore,' but with the public I would ex- 

poftulatej 
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leaft, be has no right to be called a con* 
juror. . 

From all that has been faid upon the 
ftate of our theatre, we may eafily fore- 
feci whether it is likely to improve or 
decline; and whether the free-born raufe 
can bear to fubmit to thofe reftri&jons* 
which avarice or power would irapofe. For 
the future, it is fbmewhat unlikely, that he 
whofe labours are valuable, or who knows 
their value, will turn to the ftage for either 
feme or fubfiftence, when he jnuft at one? 
flatter an a&or, and pleafc an audience* 


CHA?, 
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t 
# • * 

Fortune, but the experiment would be too 
dangerous for young men, 

* ■ * . 
- 

There aip many things relative toother 

• • 

countries, which can be learned to more ad- 
vantage at home ; their laws and policies are' 

* . • ' £ 

among the number. 

C* . ' " • *• ■ v } 

* 

The greateft advantages which refult to 
youth from travel, is an eafy addrefs,the fhak* 
ing off national- prejudices, and the finding 
nothing ridiculous in national peculiarities. 
The time (pent in thefe acquiiuions, could 
have been more ufefully employed at, home. 
An education in a college feems, therefore 1 , 
preferable. 

•We attribute to univerfities eiphcr,too 
much or too little. Some aflert, that they 

arc the only proper places to advance learn - 
6 ing-, 
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rifing generation uncertainties for truth; thus, 
chough the profefibrs in univerfities have 
been too frequently found to oppofe the ad- 
vancement of learning; yet, when once efta- 
blilhed, they are the propereft perfons to 
diffufeit. 

There is more knowledge to be acquired 
from one page of the volume of mankind, 
if the fcholar only knows how to read, than 
in volumes of antiquity j we grow learned, 
not wife, by too long a continuance at col- 
lege. 

This points out the time in which we 
fliould leave the univerfity ; perhaps, the 
age of twenty-one, when at our univerfities 
the firft degree is generally taken, is the 
proper period. 

The 
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fcholaftic philofophy afe fupprefled, and 
where the fixft degree ii takpn after four 
years matwylwiftrfc Such ar^Qatfiwdj Cam- 


A s for the? jfylfc daft, theft absurdities ar<J 
top apparent to a£fnit of a parallel. It ij 
difputed whichjpft)^ t^pja^sre graft coftr 
duciyc to national improven^ae* 

, * • •* * ■ 

Skill in, the pjrofeffions.is Squired «igi* 
by practice than ftudy, two or three year* 
may be fufficje,nt for leatniag their rudi- 
ments. The univcrl$es of Edinburgh, &c« 
grant a licence foe pradjtifing them, ^hen 
*he ftudent think* pcoper, which oar mm 
verities refufe tiil after ft sefidence of feytr#J 
yean. . 


• * 


The 
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The dignity of the profeffions may 'tfc 
Aipported by this dilatory proceeding ;' but 
many men of learning are thus too long 
excluded from the lucrative advantages 
which fuperior fltill has a right to expect. 

Those univerfities muft certainly "be 
moft frequented, who promife to give, in 
two years, the advantages which others will 
not under twelve. 


' The man who has ftudied a profefiibn 
for three years, and practifed it for nine 
more, will certainly know tnore ; of his 
bufincfs, than he who has only ftudied it 
for twelve. - * ' - ■ 

: The uniVerfities of £4«ibu.rgbr, 8cc. 
muft certainly be moft proper for theftudy 
of thofe profeffions, in-whieh 'mertdwife 
•'- L to 
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. jp turn, jtieK ^W^J W profit as foon « 





* » 


> 

. The, m niygf fui^s of Oxford, - &<v are 
pprop^ £or. this, .fipcc they keep the 
ftudent fromthe world, which, after a cer- 
tain, time, is. the only^rue. fchool of itrw 
prov^c^t, 




When a degree in the profelftoris can 

« r. • - i : v. . 71 

be taken only by men of independent for- 

ji b3if ;■: v';:.i -,.: • •. ...- ;» .'; ; ..': 

This flownefs of conferring. ^pgf^-j$ 

a remnant of fcholaftic barbarity, Paris, 

.ikuYdinjctoA.lhofe qnj : yfi^Vfi?; r wl»vflj ftill 

vtettorthek *jif^t J to§i%tionf lt( ,cflq%r. ifce 
• doa<»?»rtiegr« .fl9*er 2 fijjqttt^p TjjC^ j ^ , 

01 - • Ta? 
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The ftatutes of every univerfity fliould 

be confidercd as adapted to the laws of its 

refpe&ive government, Thofe fliould alter 

as thefc happen to fluctuate. 

Four years fpent in the arts (as they 
are called in colleges) is, perhaps, laying 
too laborious a foundation. Entering a 
profefllon without any previous acquifi- 
tions of this kind is building too bold a 
fuperftru&ure. - 

Teaching by le&ure, as at Edinburgh, 
may make men fcholars, if they think, 
proper -, but inftrulting by examination, 
as at Oxford, will make them to, often 
againft their inclination. 

Edinburgh only difpofes the ftudent 
to receive learning ; Oxford often makes 
him actually learned. 

La Is 
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In a word, were I poor, I fhould fend 
my fon to Leyden, or Edinburgh, though 
the annual expence in either, particu- 
larly in the frrft, is very great. Were I 
rich, I would fend him to one of our 
own universities.* By an education re- 
ceived in the *firft, he has the beft like- 
lihood of living ; by that received in the 
latter, he ha$ the beft chance of becoming 
great. 

We have of late heard much of the ne- 
ceflity of ftudying oratory. Vfcfpafian was 
the firft who paid profeffors of rhetoric! 
for publickly inftrufting youth at Rome. 
However, thofe pedants never made an 
orator, 

The beft orations that ever were fpo* 
ken, were pronounced in the parliaments 

Qf 
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of King Charles the Firft. Thefe men 
never ftudied the rules of oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, too much 
ftudied at our univerfmes. This fcems 
a fcience, to which the meaneft intellects 
are equal. I forget who it is that fays, 
*• All men might underftand mathematics, 
" if they would." 

The moft methodical manner of lee* 
turing, whether on morals or nature, is 
firft rationally to explain, and then pro- 
duce the experiment. The moft inftruc- 
tive method is, to fhew the experiment 
firft i curiofity is then excited, and atten- 
tion awakened to every fobfequent de- 
duction. From hence it is evident, that, 
in a well-formed education, a courfe of 
hiftory mould ever precede a courfe of 
ethics. 

Lj ?«« 
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The ions of our nobility are permitted 
to enjoy greater liberties in our univer- 
(hies, than thofe of private men. I fhould 
blufli to afk the men of learning and vir- 
tue, who prefide in our feminaries, the 
reafon of fuch a prejudicial diftin&ion. 
Our youth fhould there be infpired with 
a love of philolbphy : and the firft maxim 
among philofophers is, that merit only 
makes diftin&ioru 

Whence has proceeded the vain mag- 
nificence of expenfive architefture in our 
colleges ? Is it, that men ftudy to more 
advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One 
fingle performance of tafte, or genius,' 
confers more real honours on its parent 
univerfity, than all the labours of the 
chiflek 

Sure, 
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Surk ' pride itfelf has di&ated to the 
fellows of our colleges the abfurd paffion 
of being attended at meals, and on other 
public occafions, by thofe poor men, who, 
willing to be fcholars, come in upon Tome 
charitable foundation.' It implies a con- 
tradition, for men to be at once learning 
the J&rd/ arts, and at the fame time treated 
isjbwsi ac once ftudying freedom, and 
pra&ifing fervitude. 


L4 
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CHAP. XIV. 
fbe CONCLUSION. 

EVERY. fubjeft acquires an adven- 
titious importance to him who con*' 
fiders it with application. He finds it 
more cloftly conncdcd with human hap- 
pinefs, than the reft of mankind are ape 
to allow; he fees confequences rcfulting 
from it, which do not ftrike others with 
ejjpal convidlion ; and, (till purfuing fpe- 
culacion beyond the bounds of reaibn, too 
frequently becomes ridiculoufly earncft in 
trifles* or abfurdity. 

It will, pehaps, be incurring this im- 
putation, to deduce an univerfal degene- 
racy of manners, from fo flight an origin 

at 
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as the depravation of tafte •, to affert, that, 
as a nation grows dull, it finks into de- 

♦ * 

bauchery. Yet fuch, probably, may be 
the confequence of literary decay ; or, not 
to ftretch the thought beyond what it will 
bear, vice and ftupidity afe always mu- 
tually productive of each other. 


Life, at the greateft and beft, has been 
compared to a froward child, that mud: 
be humoured, and played with, till it falls 
afleep, and then all the care is over* Our 
few years are laboured away in varying its 
pleafures; new amufements are purfued 
with ftudious attention ; the mod childilh 
vanities are dignified with titles of impor- 
tance ; and the proudeft boaft of the molt 
afpiring philofopher is no more, than that 
he provides his little play-fellows the 
greateft paftime with the greateft inno- 
cence. 

Thin 
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Thus che mind, ever wandering sifter 
amufertieflt, when abridged of happffteft 
on one part, endeavours to* find it ona^ 
tber i when intellectual pleasures are difi* 
greeable, thofe of fenfe will take the lead; 
The man, who, in this age, is enamoured 
of the tranquil joys ol ftudy and retire- 
ment, may, in the next, fhould learning 
be fafhionable no longer, feel an ambition 
of being foremofl: at an horfe-courfe ; or, 
if fuch could be the abfutdtty of the 
times, of being himfelf a jockey. Rea- 
fen and appetite are therefore m afters of 
Our revels in turn ; and, as we incline to 
the one, or purfue the other, we rival an* 
gels, or imitate the brutes. In the pur- 
suit of intellectual pleafure lies every vir- 
fpe ; of fenfual, every vice. 

It is this difference of purfuit which 

marks the morals and characters of man* 

C kind j 
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kind } which lays the line between the en- 
lightened philofopher and the half-taught 
citizen j between the civil citizen and the 
Illiterate peafant ; between the law-obeying 
peafant, and the wandering favage of Afri- 
ca, an animal lefs mlfchievous indeed than 
the tiger, becaufe endued with fewer 
powers of doing mifchief. The man, the 
nation, muft therefore be good, whole 
chiefeft luxuries confift in the refinement 
of reafon : and reafon can never be uni- 
verfally cultivated, unlefs guided by Tafte, 
which may be confidered as the link be- 
tween fcience and common -fenfe, the me- 
dium through which learning fhould ever 
be feen by fociety. 

Taste will, therefore, often be a pro- 
per ftandard, when others fail, to judge 
of a nation's improvement, or degeneracy, 
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in morals. We have often no permanent 
chara&eriftics by which to compare the 
virtues or the vices of our anceftors wit^ 
our pwn. A generation may rife and pals 
away, without leaving any traces of what 
it really was \ and all complaints of our 
deterioration may be only topics of de- 
clamation, or the cavillings of difappoint- 

ment : but in Tafte we have (landing evi- 
dence; we can, with prccifion, compare 

the literary performances of our fathers 
with our own, and, from their excellence 
or defeats, determine the moral, as well as 
the literary, merits of either. 

If, then, there ever comes a time, when 
Tafte is fo far depraved among us, that 
critics (hall load every work of genius 
with unneceffary comment, and quarter 
their empty performances with the fub- 

ftantiat 
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ftantial merit of an author, both for fub* 
fiftence and applaufe -, if there comes a 
time, when cenfure (hall (peak in dorms* 
but praife be whifpered in the breeze, 
while real excellence often finds fliipwreck 
in either , if there be a time, when the 
Mufc (ball feldom be heard, except in 
plaintive elegy, as if flie wept her own 
decline, while lazy compilations fupply 
the place of original thinking; fhould 
there ever be fuch a time, may fucceeding 
critics, both for the honour of our morals, 
as well as our learning, .fay, that fuch a 
period bears no refemblance to the prefenc 
age! 


FIN 1 S. 



